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SPEECH. 


The  question  pending  being  upon  a  proposition  to  adopt  the  following  as  one  of  the  standing 
Tides  of  the  House,  viz.  “  That,  upon  the  presentation  of  any  memorial  or  petition  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  any  District,  Territory,  or  State  of  the  Union, 
and  upon  the  presentation  of  any  resolution  or  other  paper  touching  1 1.  it  subject.,  the  reception  of 
such  memorial,  petition,  resolution,  or  paper  shall  be  considered  as  objected  to,  and  the  questioa 
of  its  reception  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  without  debate  or  further  action  thereon” — 

Mr.  SLADE  said  he  had  not  intended,  until  very  recently,  to  address  the  House  on  the  general 
question  of  slavery,  pending  the  present  discussion.  It  had  been  his  purpose  to  confine  himself, 
in  the  remarks  ho  had  thought  to  make  upon  the  proposition  before  the  House,  to  a  consideration 
ot.its  absurdity  as  a  role,  and  its  effect  in  abridging  the  right  of  petition.  But  the  cour-se  which 
the  debate  had  taken,  and  the  great  freedom  with  which  gentlemen  from  the  South  had  assailed 
those  of  the  North  who  had  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  had  induced  him  to  change  his  determination,  lie  no  longer  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  refrain  from  going  into  the  great  question,  though  he  felt  quite  unprepared  to  do 
it  at  the  present  time.  The  <1  is  ussion  of  that  question  had  been  brought  on  by  Southern  gentle¬ 
men  ;  and  he  could  not  hesitate  to  meet  them  upon  it  promptly. 

But,  in  doing  this,  Mr.  S.  said  he  should  fuel. himself  restrained,  as  well  by  his  respect  for 
the  House,  as  by  considerations  of  a  higher  character,  from  indulging  in  the  recriminations 
which  some  remarks  he  had  heard  had  tended  to  provoke.  It  was  his  purpose  to  address  him¬ 
self  to  thesubjed ;  and  he  intended,  if  he  could  not  do  it  justice,  at  least  to  discuss  it  in  a  manner 
becoming  its  grave  importance  and  high  character ;  and  if,  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  be  should  say 
any  thing  personally  offensive  to  any,  he  begged  to  give  assurance  that  it  would  be  altogether 
unintentional. 

ABSURDITY  OP  THE  PROPOSED  RULE. 

The  proposition  (said  Mr.  S.)  before  the  House  is  to  amend  its  rules,  by  providing  that  all 
petitions  or  other  papers  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  slave-trade  in  any  District,  State, 
or  Territory  ot  the  United  States  shall,  upon  presentation,  be  considered  as  being  objected  to, 
and  the  question  of  their  reception  thereupon  belaid  upon  thetable  without  debate. 

My  first  objection  to  this  rule  (said  Mr.  S.)  is,  that  it  involves  an  absurdity.  It  is  sought 
to  make  this  one  of  the  standing  rules  ot  the  House.  Now,  sir,  what  is  a  rule?  It  is  defined 
to  be  “that  which  is  settled  by  authority  or  custom,  for  guidance  and  direction.”  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  caption  of  our  rules,  which  is  as  follows:  “Standing  rules  and  orders  for 
conducting  business  in  the  Houseof  Representatives  of  the  United  States.”  They  are  to  regulate 
the  conducting  of  business.  But  is  the  proposition  before  us  of  the  natureof  a  guide  or  regulator 
for  the  conducing  of  business?  The  essential  element  of  business  is  action.  But  does  this 
proportion  contemplate  any  future  action  of  the  House?  No.  It  anticipates  and  entirely  super¬ 
sedes  that  act'on.  It,  in  the  first  place,  declares  i hat,  upon  the  presentation  of  petitions  anil 
.  papers  of  a  certain  character,  their  reception  shall  he  considered  as  being  objected  to.  No  actual 
objection  is  contemplated;  but  it  is  declared,  beforehand,  that  an  objection  shall  be  considered 
as  being  made.  Is  this  a  rule  of  action  ?  It  supersedes  action. 

Again:  The  proposed  rule  declares  that  t  he  question  of  reception,  thus  raised  by  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  fiction,  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table.  Now,  when  the  case  shall  arise,  and  the  question  of 
reception  shall  be  laid  upon  the  table,  what  will  lay  it  on  the  table?  It  will  be  this  rule — not 
the  action  of  the  House  at  the  time.  That  will  have  been  anticipated  and  superseded.  And  yet 
this  is.  to  he  called  a  standing  rule  for  the  conducting  of  the  business  of  the  House  !  Can  any  . 
thing  be  more  absurd  ? 

But,  to  make  this  absurdity  still  more  apparent,  let  us  look  at  the  contemplated  rule  in  con¬ 
nexion  w  it h  the  twenty-first  of  the  p-esent  rules.  That  rule  declares  that  “  the  petitions  having 
“  been  presented  and  disposed  of  reports  from  committees  shall  be  called  for  and  disposed  of. 

“  Resolutions  shall  then  t  o  call-  I  for  in  the  same  order,  anil  disposed  of  by  the  same  rules  whieh 
“  app’v  to  petitions.”  The  disposition  of  petitions,  resolutions,  and  reports  here  provided  for, 
evidently  contemplates  the  nefinn  of 'the  House  when  they  arc  presented.  Such  disposition  con¬ 
stitutes  a  patt  of  the  actual  business  of  the  House.  Ii  is,  to  do  something  with  them.  And 
yet,  if  ih.'  proposition  before  us  becomes  a  rule,  that  something  will  have  been  done,  in  effect, 
mon'hs,  perhaps,  lief. ire — leaving  abs  I  tely  nothing  to  he  done  w  hen  the  papers  are  presented. 

But,  further;  The  Constitution  declares  that  “  each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proteed- 
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ings.”  Now,  let  us  see  how  the  Clerk  will  journalize  the  proceedings  under  this  rule.  Suppose 
it  to  be  adopted  on  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  ls't  of  July  next  petitions  are  presented  which, 
coma  within  it.  What  will  b3  the  entry  on  our  journal!  To  make  it  correspond  with  the  real 
nature  of  this  proceeding,  it  should  be  as  follows : 

On  the  first  of  July,  1840,  Mr.  Adams  presented  the  petition  of  500  men  and  500  women  of 
Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  considered  as  being  objected  to  ;  and  the  question  of  its  teceplion  was  laid  upon  the 
table  by  a  vote  of  the  House  on  the  first  of  February,  1810. 

Such  would  be  the  absurdity  of  the  journal,  if  it  were  to  tell  the  truth;  because  the  truth 
would  be,  that  there  would  be  no  actual  proceeding  on  the  petition  on  the  day  of  its  presentation. 
The  action  of  the  House  would  have  been  on  the  first  of  February,  and  not  on  the  first  of  July  : 
and  the  journal  could  not  be  a  journal  of  its  proceeding  upon  the  latter  day.  The  reception  of 
the  petition  would  not  be  objected  to  on  tile  first  of  July,  but  on  the  first  of  February  ;  while  the 
action  of  the  House 'which  would  lay  the  question  of  reception  on  the  table  would  have  been  on 
the  first  of  February,  and  not  on  the  fi; of  July. 

There  would  seem  to  ha  but  one  way  of  avoiding  this  absurdity,  and  that  would  be  by  giving 
such  a  construction  to  the  rule  as  to  compel  somr  member  to  object  on  the  first  of  July  to  the 
reception  of  the  petition,  and  to  compel  a  majority  of  the  members  to  vote  on  that  day  to  lay  the 
question  of  reception  on  the  table  !  1  need  not  say  in  what  ?.  ridiculous  and  degrading  position 

this  would  place  the  House.  It  would,  however,  not  be  more  ridiculous  or  degrading  than  for  the 
House  to  sit  here  on  that  day,  and  witness  the  silent  disposition  of  petitions  under  this  rule,  as 
has  been  witnessed  under  the  operation  of  former  gags.  Either  Of  the  results  alluded  to  would 
be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  whole  gag  system,  from  the  Pinckney 
gag  of  1S3G  to  the  new-fangled  gag  we  are  now  considering, 

o  ^  n  n  o  o  ^ 

but,  again.  What  becomes  of  the  right  Of  the  members  of  this  House  to  vote  on  the  first  of 
July  next  on  the  question  of  the  reception  of  the  petition,  in  the  case  I  have  supposed?  Who 
can  constitutionally  deprive  me  of  that  right,  and  of  the  exercise  of  it  by  my  yea  or  nay,  provided 
I  can  obtain  tor  that  purpose  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present  on  that  day  ? 

This  denial  of  the  right  of  voting  would  wear  a  more  striking  appearance  of  usurpation — - 
thoug-h  it  would  not  be  more  co  in  principle — in  its  application  to  new  members,  who  might  como 
into  Congress,  after  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  to  fill  vacancies;  or  in  its  application  to  those  who, 
like  the  New  Jersey  members,  may  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  their  seats  until  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  rule. 

Suppose  that  such  a  member,  on  taking  his  seat,  presents  a  petition,  and  moves  that  it  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  committee — what  will  he  his  astonishment  on  being  told  by  the  Chair  that  the  petition 
cannot  be  referred,  and  that  even  no  motion  to  refer  it  can  be  entertained?  But,  says  the  as¬ 
tonished  member,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  petition  from  my  constituents,  which  I  wish  to  hqve 
this  House  receive  and  consider;  and  I  move  that  it  be  received  and  referred.  The  Chair, 
•you  respond,  informs  the  gentleman  that  this  petition  is  considered  as  being  objected  to,  and  that 
the  question  of  its  reception  is  laid  upon  the  table.  Considered  as  being  objected  to?  replies  the 
member.  Considered  7  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  was  considered  as  being  objected  to  on  the  first 
of  February  last,  replies  the  Chai?.  But,  says  the  member — his  astonishment  increasing — this 
petition  was  not  in  existence  on  the  first  of  February.  That,  you  reply,  mallSs  no  difference; 
the  House  considered  that  it  might  come  into  existence,  and  be  presented  here;  and  consider¬ 
ed  it  proper  that,  when  it  should,  it.  .should  be  considered  as  being  objected  to,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  now  considered  as  being  objected  to,  and  the  question  of  its  reception  is  laid  upon  the  table. 
Laid  upon  the  table  !  exclaims  the  member.  Flow  is  it  Lid  upon  the  table  ?  Nobody  has  mov¬ 
ed  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  there  has  been  no  vote  to  that  effect.  How,  then,  is  it  laid  upon, 
the  table?  By  a  vote  of  the  House  on  the  first  of  February  last,  replies  the  Speaker.  The  first 
of  February  last!  says  the  member.  This  petition  was  not  then  in  being,  ancfl.the  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  petitioners,  was  not  here  to  vote.  Before  the  question  of  the  reception  of  this  petition 
shall  be  decided,  I  claim  the  riglR  to  vote  upon  it,  and  to  record  that  --ole  on  your  journal.  The 
gentleman,  you  reply,  cannot  be  allowed  this  privilege.  The  question  of  reception  is  considered 
as  made,  and  that  question  is  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  the  gentleman  will  take  his  seat  1 

Thus  ends  the  farce — a  farce  which  I  have  seen  acted  over  here  a  hundred  times,  in  varied 
forms,  during  the  last  four  years,  though  under  the  operation  of  gags  which,  for  refinement  pf 
absurdity,  can  pretend  to  no  equality  with  this. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  view  in  which  the  infringement  of  right  by  the  rule  in 
question  appears  yet  more  flagrant.  It  really  amounts  to  an  enactment  by  this  House  that  no 
petition  for  the  abolition  ot  slavery  or  the  slave-trade  shall  be  received.  It  seems,  I  know,  to  be 
otherwise.  But  it  seems  one  thing  while  it  is  another;  for,  after  the  enactment  of  the  farce 
which  the  rule  contemplates,  the  petition  is  still  left  in  the  hands  which  presented  it.  This  is 
the  inevitable  result,  from  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  The  order  is,  not  that  the  petition  shall 
be,  laid  upon  the  table,  but,  that  the  question  of  its  reception  shall  be  thus  disposed  of.  But  does 
the  laying  of  the  question  of  reception  on  the  table  amount  to  the  reception  itself!  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  involves  a  manifest  contradiction;  for,  if  such  is  the  effect  of  laying  that  question 
on  the  table,  them  it  puts  the  House  in  possession  of  the  petition,  and  thus  accomplishes  :  h e 
very  thing  which  the  motion  to  lay  the  question  of  reception  on  the  table  was  intended  to  prevent. 

The  result  to  which  this  process  of  reasoning  brings  us  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact ;  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  petition  does  not  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  member  presenting  it  until  the 
quietus  is  given  to  the  question  whether  it  shall  pass  out  of  his  hands  and  be  received,  by  the 
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vote  to  lay  that  question  on  the  table.  All  that  has  ever  passed  from  the  member  to  the  Clerk 
is  the  mere  annunciation  of  the  petition.  Nothing  is,  in  fact,  received,  but  that  annunciation. 
The  petition,  therefore,  in  point  ot  fact,  as  well  as  in  contemplation  of  parliamentary  law,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  hands  of  the  member  presenting  it. 

So,  then,  whatever  may  be  the  strictly  parliamentary  result  of  the  magic  operat:on  of  this  rule, 
the  substance  of  it,  all  can  see,  is,  that  the  petition  has,  to  all  substantial  purposes,  been  reject¬ 
ed,  and  the  petitioners  treated  with  contempt. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  PETITION. 

The  petitions  being  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  members  presenting  them,  we  are  brought  to 
the  main  objection — namely,  that  the  effect  of  the  rule  would  be  to  abridge  the  right  of  ■peti¬ 
tion.  The  Constitution  (Art.  1  of  the  Amendments)  declares  that 11  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  rf  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  People  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.” 

“Petition.”  What  is  it'!  To  ask  for  something  desired  •  and  to  ask  of  some  being— indivi¬ 
dual  or  aggregate — who  has  ears  to  hear.  It  is  essential,  then,  to  the  .enjoyment  of  the  right 
of  petition,  that  the  petitioner  should  have  access  to  the  ear  of  power.  It  would  be  a  mockery 
for  power  to  say  the  right  is  perfect,  and  yet  shut  itself  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vision -or 
the  voice  of  supplication.  “  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are 
open  to  their  cry.”  What  would  the  privilege  of  prayer  be  worth,  if  the  ears  of  Divine  mercy 
were  not  “open?”  “Oh  thou  that  hcarest  prayer,”  was  the  exclamation  of  David.  It  has 
hence  become  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  Almighty  that  He  is  “  the  hearer  of  prayer.” 

Suppose  we  draw  a  line  around  this  Capitol,  and  say  to  the  People,  hitherto  may  you  come 
with  your  petitions,  hut  no  further ;  and  then  tell  them  that  they  still  have  the  right  of  petition, 
because  they  have  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  may  draw  up  their  peritions.  Would 
not  this  be  an  insulting  mockery  I  If  they  may  not  come  within  that  line,  or,  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  thing,  if  they  may  not  get  their  petitions  to  our  ears,  might  they  not  just  as  well 
send  them  to  the  British  Parliament  as  to  send  them  here'? 

In  defining  the  right  of  petition,  I  have  anticipated,  to  some  extent,  the  question,  whether  it 
would  be  abridged  by  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  proposed  rule.  That  rule,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  effect  refuses  the  reception  of  the  petition,  and  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  petition¬ 
er.  Or,  if  I  am.  not  correct  in  this  view  of  the  effect  of  the  rule,  and,  under  it,  the  petition  must 
go  to  the  table,  it  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  because,  in  that  case,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
the  hearing  and  considering  of  the  prayer  is  refused.  Whatever  speculations  there  may  be  as  to 
the  critical  construction  of  the  rule,  every  petitioner  will  see  and  feel  that  his  petition  is  rejected. 
The  language  of  the  proceeding  is,  We  will  not  hear  you!  If  this  does  not  abridge  the  right  of 
petition,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  would  abridge  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  make  the  order  now  contemplated,  how  long  think  you  will  it  be  before  we 
shall  be  called  on  to  make  an  order  that  no  petition  touching  the  subject  of  slavery -shall  be  pre¬ 
sented.  here"!  Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  such  a  transition  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  now  proposed  will  evince  that  there  is  no  want  of  a  disposition  to  go  fur¬ 
ther,  if  necessary;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  will  increase  the  disposition  of  the  People  to  peti¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  will  petition  until,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance,  and  to  avoid  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  annunciation  of  their  petitions  here,  their  very  presentation  will  be  suppressed.  And 
next  will  come  a  law  making  it  penal  to  present  such  petitions.  Let  no  one  start  at  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  for  such  a  law  would  not  be  a  plainer  violation  of  the  Constitution  than  was  the  bill 
which  came  near  passing  the  Senate,  prohibiting  the  transportatiogi  of  abolition  papers  by  tbemail. 

The  rule  before  us  may  seem  to  some  a  very  small  affair;  but  smaller  encroachments  on 
popular  rights  than  this  have  grown  to  a  fearful  magnitude.  The  history  of  all  usurpations 
shows  that  the  disposition  for  encroachment  uniformly  increases  with  its  acquisitions  of  power. 
The  voraciousness  of  appetite  is  augmented  by  the  aliment  on  which  it  feeds. 

Sir,  it  is  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  There  was  a  striking  example  of  this  in  my  own  State. 
A  few  boy;s  thought  to  have  a  little  amusement  by  cutting  a  trench  in  the  bank  of  a  large  pond, 
that  they  might  see  the  discharge  of  the  water  into  an  adjoining  ravine.  The  trench  was  cut, 
and  the  waterbegan  to  run.  But  their  amusement  was  soon  changed  into  terror  for  the  run¬ 
ning  wa'er  gradually  found  its  way  to  the  quicksand,  when  the  channel  Suddenly  deepened — 
the  earth  trembled — tmi  the  boys  escaped  for  their  lives;  while  the  rushing  waters  swept  away 
the  bank,  and  the  whole  pond  soon  moved  onward,  carrying  befoie  it  trees,  fences,  mills,  and 
dwellings,  in  wild  and  wanton  desolation,  until  it  reached  a  neighboring  lake. 

Such  was  the  emptying  of  Glover  pond.  It  is  bat  a  faint  emblem  of  what  we  may  cxfiect  if 
we  let  out  the  waters  through  the  channel  we  are  now  cuttintr.  Sir,  our  motto  should  be, 
obsta  principiis — stand  upon  your  principles.  In  such  a  case,  let  there  no*  be  the  slightest  aban¬ 
donment  of  them.  Let  no  suggestions  of  temporary  expediency  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  course  which  may  be  now  adopted,  as  an  expedient  to  suppress  the 
utterance  of  hostility  to  slavery, hnay  hereafter  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  to  justify  attempts  to 
suppress  the  popular  voice  on  other  subjects;  and  that  thus,  gathering  strength,  encroachment 
may  go  on  from  conquering  to  conquer,  until  it  shall  sweep  away  the  whole  barrier  which  the 
Constitution  has  interposed  as  a  security  to  the  rightof  petition  ;  and  with  it,  atlast,  all  the  guar¬ 
anties  of  popular  fights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  we  are  about  to  adopt  has  immense  bearings.  Let  its  tendency  be 
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well  considered.  There  is  no  matter  of  public  concernment  to  which  it  may  not  be  made  to  ap¬ 
ply —  no  great  interest  in  the  country  which  it  may  not  reach. 

Suppose  the  Smith  should,  at  some  future  time,  find  it  necessary  to  petition  fora  reduction  of  a 
high  tariff;  what  would  hinder  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  contemplated  rule  (which 
might  have  gained  great  strength  by  use)  to  that  case?  And  how  would  Southern  gentlemen 
feel,  to  be  rqet  here  by  the  application  and  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  as  this?  How  would 
they  like  a  sweeping  order,  under  which  the  petitions  of  their  constituents  should  be  considered  as 
objected  to,  and  considered  as  laid  upon  the  table?  What  demonstrations  of  indignation  and 
wrath  might  not  be  expected  :  and  especially  from  the  Representatives  of  that  State  (ViiiGINia)  in 
which  originated  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  expressly  inhibiting  an  abridgment  of  the1 
right  of  petition?  How  bitter  would  he  the  cup — returned  to  their  own  lips — which  they  are  now 
endeavoring  to  force  to  the  lips  of  others. 

I  have  spoken  of  petitions  from  the  South.  But  the  application  may  bo  made  to  prtitions  from 
other  quarters — lo  petitions,  for  example,  from  the  North  and  E  ist  for  an  increase  of  duties  for  the 
protection  of  their  industry.  By  and  by ,  petitions  may  came  pouring  in  here  for  an  investigation 
•  into  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Executive  Government — (and  1  tell  you,  sir,  they  will  come, 
unless  abuses  and  corruptions  are  speedily  checked) — and  then  it  will  lie  very  convenient  for 
power  to  take  shelter  behind  such  .a  sweeping  rule  as  this.  The  fear  of  excitement  is  now  a 
prominent  reason  for  suppressing  petitions:  then  it  will  be  a  iearof  exposure! 

But,  while  I  am  contending  for  the  right  of  petition,  and  maintaining  that  the  reception  of  pe¬ 
titions  ought  not  to  be  refused,  I  do  not  claim  that  this  shall  be  regarded  as  a  rule  without  any 
exception.  I  admit  that  this  House,  as  well  as  every  other  legislative  body,  may  entertain  the 
question  of  reception,  not,  however,  in  the  form  now  contemplated,  by  a  sweeping  rule,  but  upon 
motion,  as  petitions  may  be  presented.  This,  the  English  rules  of  parliamentary  practice,  which 
we  have  adopted,  clearly  recognise,  it  being  required  by  them  that,  “regularly,  a  motion  for  receiv¬ 
ing  it  (the  petition)  must  be  made  and  seconded,  and  a  question  put,  whether  it  shall  be  received.” 

The  same  right  to  entertain  the  question  of  reception  is  also  recognised  in  the  standing  rules 
both  of  the  Senate  and  of  this  House,  each  of  them  providing  that  “a  brief  statement  of  the 
contents”  of  petitions  “shall  verbally  be  made  by  the  introducer;”  and  the  former  adding,  express¬ 
ly,  that  this  shall  be  done  “  before  any  petition  or  memorial  shall  be  received  and  read  at  the 
table.” 

The  right  to  reject  petitions,  thus  recognised  in  the  English  and  American  parliamentary  law,  is 
founded  in  the  obvious  necessity  that  every  legislative  body  should  have  the  power  of  self-protec¬ 
tion  from  abu  e  am!  insult,  assailing  it  under  thesacred  garb  of  petitions  for  redress  of  grievances. 

There  should  also  be  a  power  of  rejecting  promptly  all  petitions  for  absurd,  ridiculous,  or  imprac¬ 
ticable  objects,  presented  in  a  spirit  of  mere  wantomiesS ;  examples  of  which  will  readily  occur  to 
every  one. 

There  is,  perhaps,  another  ground  on  which  the  reception  of  petitions  may  be  refused ;  and 
that  is,  the  unconstiiutionality  of  the  action  which  they  ask  Congress  to  take.  This  power  is 
liable,  however,  to  great  abuse,  and  should  be  exercised,  as  should  the  power  of  rejection  in  other 
cases,  with  extreme  caution.  The  unconstitutionality  of  the  action  prayed  for  should  be  flagrant 
and  upidcniable ;  since,  in  questions  between  freedom  and  power,  construction  should  always  lean 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Such  clear  and  undoubted  cases  would  he,  for  example,  petitions  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  establish  a  religion  by  law,  or  abolish  the  trial  by  jury,  or  grant  titles  of  nobility,  or 
permanently  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  Prayers  for  such  objects  would  clearly  not  be  for  a  “  redress  of  grievances.” 
Tha  grievance  would  rather  be  that  Congress  should  be  compelled  to  receive  and  consider 
such  petitions. 

In  making  (he  admission  that  the  reception  of  petitions  may  be  refused  on  the  ground  of  the 
clear  and  undoubted  unconstitutionality  of  the  action  prayed  for,  I  have  done  it,  knowing,  of 
course,  that  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  reception  of  petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  objected  to.  I  am  willing  to  meet  the  question  of  reception  with  this  incumbrance,  if  it  be  an 
incumbrance;  for  I  intend,  before  I  shall  have  done,  to  urge  reasons  «nd  present  authority  in 
support  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  here,  which  shall  put  gen¬ 
tlemen  upon  showing,  not  merely  that  the  constitutionally  of  such  legislation  is  doubtful,  but 
that  it  is  not  most  clear  and  undeniable. 

I  have  admitted  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  petitions  should  be  received  and  consid¬ 
ered,  not  only  from  a  regard  to  the  principles  which  seem  to  demand  them,  but  from  a  regard  to 
the  right  of  petition  itself.  My  very  desire  to  maintain  the  saoredoess  of  the  right  leads  me  to  desire 
that  it  may  not  be  encumbered  with  a  claim  to  unlimited  license. 

Thus  limited  and  guarded  from  abuse,  the  right  of  petition  is,  next  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  the 
most  important  and  efficient  of  tint  political  rights  secured  to  the  People.  Jt  carries  with  it  a  tre¬ 
mendous  power;  for,  though  it  wears  the  modest  garb  of  a  right  to  request,  it  really  possesses, 
by  its  moral  influence,  add  by  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  which  it  awakens  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body7,  the  power  almost  of  command.  The  right  of  suffrage  can  be  exercised  but  periodi¬ 
cally— that  of  petition  continually.  It  is  a  standing  constitutional  medium  of  communication  from 
the  People  to  their  Representatives.  Its  sacredness  should  be  guarded,  therefore,  with  the  most 
wakeful  jealousy  ;  and  it  is  thus  guarded.  There  is  no  right  concerning  which  the  People  are 
morejealous  than  this.  Wo,  wo,  to  the  Representative  who,  under  any  pretence,  however  speci¬ 
ous,  treats  it  with  contempt.  To  associate  any  cause,  no  nta  ter  what,  with  a  practical  denial  of 
this  right,  will  be  sure  to  bring  it  into  discredit,  if  not  to  overwhelm  it  with  ruin. 
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Thus  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  of  the  proposed  rule  in  reference  to  its  application  lo 
ilions.  But  there  is  a  class  of  papers  to  which  it  will  apply,  cf  a  very  different  character.  I  mean  > 
esolutions  of  State  Legislatures  touching  the  subject  of  slavery.  Such  resolutions  I  now  hold  in 
ny  hand,  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  my  own  State  at  its  last  session,  and  which  it  is  my  pur- 
rose  to  present  to  this  House  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  in  order  to  do  so.  U ndcr  the  operation  of  the- 
rroposed  rule,  the  reception  cf  these  resolutions  will  be  “considered”  as  objected  to,  and  the 
juestion  of  their,  reception  will  be  considered  as  laid  upon  the  table! 

Now,  sir,  I  put  it  to  the  State  rights  members  of  this  House,  as  well  as  to  all  others,  whether 
•hey  are  ready  to  adopt  a  rule  which  shall  thus  act  on  resolution  s  of  the  sovereign  Stales  cf  this 
Union.  The  States  do  not  present  themselves  here  in  the  attitude  of  ’petitioners.  They  are 
sovereign  States.  They  ask  nothing.  They  exercise  the  right  of  resolving,  and  of  making  known  • 
to  us  their  resolutions.  Such  is  their  true  character  ami  position.  W e  arp  not  at  liberty  to  assume 
the  possibility  of  their  passing  any  resolutions  w  hich  this  House  can  rightfully  refuse  to  receive 
either  on  account  of  their  manner  or  their  matter.  Arid,  sir,  in  accordance  with  this  view  oflhtrr 
character  and  their  relation  to  this  body,  I  shall,  when  1  prrsent  the  resolutions  to  which  I  have 
referred,  announce  that  1  present  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  which,  in. 
the  name  of  that  State,  I  demand  to  have  read  and  considered. 

And  now,  sir,  I  again  ask,  Will  State  rights  gentlemen  vote  for  a  rule  which  shall  cost  down 
the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union  from  the  high  and  independent  position  they  thus  rightfully 
occupy,  when  their  resolves  are  presented  for  consideration  here?  Sir,  they  cannot,  they  will  not^. 
<lo  it. 

IrOWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO  ABOLISH  SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  grave  and  important  question,  namely,  that  o{  the  constitution  at 
power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  ond  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  right 
ta  adopt  the  rule  before  us,  and  thereby  rej  >el  all  peii  ions  and  oiherpapers  touching  that  subject, 
is  claimed  on  the  ground  that  no  such  power  exists.  I  have  asserted  that  it  does  exist,  and  1  will 
now  proceed  to  prove  it. 

All  (lower  over  this  subject  is  derived  from  the  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution,  which  declares 
(Sec.  8,  Art.  1)  that  “  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  case* 

'  whatsoever  over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  partirniair 
'  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. T 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  power  of  legislation  here  granted  7 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  “  exclusive.”  There  is  no  other  concurrent  jurisdiction.  To  the  fcIJ 
extent  of  its  power  of  legislation,  whatever  it  may  be,  Congress  excludes  all  other  legislation  J 
so  that  the  States  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  territory  forming  the.  District  originally  belonged  , 
have  no  more  power  to  extend  their  legislation  to  it,  than  to  the  States  of  Georgia  or  Maine. 

In  the  next  place,  it  extends  to  “  all  cases  whatsoever.”  No  effort  to  find  language  grantinjy 
all  possible  power  of  legislation  could  have  selected  terms  more  comprehensive  than  these.  “  A!? 
cases  whatsoever ” — embracing,  of  course,  a  range  of  objects  as  wide,  and  a  power  of  acting  ozs. 
them  as  ample  and  extended  as  fall  within  the  competency  of  any  legislature. 

And  this  extent  of  the  power  of  its  legislation  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  exclusiveness- 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  territory.  All  other  legi-lative  authority  being  excluded, 
there  arises  an  obvious  necessity  that  that  of  Congress  si  ould  be  complete  ;  otherwise  the 
people  of  the  District  would  be  left  wiikout  a  legislature,  competent  to  the  necessary  and  indis¬ 
pensable  purposes  of  government. 

But  further.  Look  at  the  sweeping  language  of  the  grant  of  power  to  legislate  for  this  Dis¬ 
trict,  in  contrast  with  the  specific  grants  of  power  to  legislate  for  the  country  generally.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latter,  this  Government  is  one  of  specifically  granted  powers.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  first  sixteen  clauses  of  the  8:h  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  au¬ 
thorized,  among  other  things,  to  regulate  commeree,  to  coin  money,  to  establish  post  offices  and 
post  roads,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  &e„ 
All  the  powers  (including,  of  course,  the  power  to  pass  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying;, 
these  powers  into  execution)  not  thus  specifically  granted  were  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the 
People. 

Now,  why  was  the  language  charged  in  the  17th  clause  .if  the  Slh  article,  from  the  specifica¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  previous  sixteen  clauses,  of  particular  cases  in  which  Congress  might  legislate,  to- 
the  general  grant  of  power  to  legislate  “  in  all  cases  whatsoever  ?”  Why  did  not  the  I Tt  h  clause- 
also  specify  the  particular  cases  in  which  Congress  might  legislate  for  the  District  1  No  other 
answer  can  be  given  to  this  question  than  that  it  was  intended  to  grant  at!  legislative  power — to 
make  no  exception — to  leave  nothing  for  the  control,  either  of  the  people  of  the  District,  or  cf  any 
other  power ;  so  that  the  great  design  of  setting  apart  a  separate  district  for  the  scat  of  the 
Government  oflhe  United  States  might  be  fully  answered — namely,  that  of  having  it  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  no  other  power. 

But  again.  If  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  Dis’rict  is  limited-,  who  is  to  determine 
■what  the  limitation  shall  be  1  Why  exclude  the  subject  of  slavery  rather  than  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  1  If  “  all  cases  whatsoever”  mean  only  some  cases,  who  is  to  determine  what  those  seme 
cases  are  1  One  may  exclude  slavery — another  the  matter  of  the  currency — another  the  pro¬ 
hibition  oflotteries — another  the  suppression  of  duelling — another  of  gambling,  and  another  ih® 
power  to  punish  crimes.  Which  is  right  7  Who  shall  determine  1  Who  can  determine  1 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  leave  the  plain,  intelligible  terms  of  the  grant  of  power  in  this  case,  anil 
resort  to  implication,  we  leave  a  solid  rock  for  the  trembling  quicksand,  which  will  sink  beneath  as. 
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oo  any  still  doubt  with  regard  to  the  completeness  of  tly>  power  of  Congress  over  this 
if  my  reasoning  has  failed  to  convince  them,  let  me  call  their  attention  to  the  exposi- 

given  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  by  distinguished  men  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Madison  has  been  justly  styled  the  father  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  forty-third  number 

the  Federalist,  speakingof  the  clause  in  question,  he  said  : 

'"The  indispensable  necessity  o'-  complete  authority  at  the  seat  of  Government  carries  its  own  evidence 

-  •nth  it.  It  is  a  power  exercised  by  every  Legislature  of  the  Union— I  might  say,  of  the  world — by  vir- 
:  ue  of  its  general  supremacy.” 

‘  Complete"  was  the  simple,  significant,  comprehensive  term  used  by  Mr.  Madison  to  express 
his  idea  of  the  power. 

Let. me  next  turn  to  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  during  its  deliberations  upon  the 
d option  of  the  Cons! itution.  Virginia  authority,  I  think,  must  be  good  here  on  this  subject. 
Un  looking  into  these  debates,  1  find  that  the  clause  of  the  Constilution  now  in  question  was 
objected  to  by  several  leading  members  of  the  Convention,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  th e  unlim¬ 
ited  extent  of  the  power  which  it  conferred  on  Congress.  Mr.  Grayson  said  that,  11  after  ma- 
-52  re  -deliberation,  he  could  not  find  that  the  ten  miles  square  was  to  be  looke  d  upon  even  as 
wwt  of  a  State;  hut  to  be  totally  independent  of  all  and  subject  to  the  exclusive  legislation  of 
Congress.”  Mr.  Mason  said  “this  clause  gives  an  unlimited  authority,  in  every  possible  case, 
uestfem  the  District.”  Patrick  Hen  tty  called  it  “  unlimited ,  unbounded,  authority.” 

Mr.  Madison,  who  participated  in  the  debate,  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  construction  to 
:vh:ch  I  have  referred,  by  reply 5  .g  to  the  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
drawn  from  the  “  unlimited,  unbounded  authority”  which  it  conferred — that  “  there  must 
&e  a  particular  cession  by  particular  States  of  the  District  to  Congress ;  and  the  States  may  settle 
ihe  terms  of  the  cession,”  and  “  may  makeu'Aaf  stipulation  they  please  in  it.” 

I  have  thus  shown — from  the  express  language  of  the  Constitution — from  the  necessary  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress — from  the  language  of  the  grant  of  power  in  this  case,  in 
contrast  with  the  other  grants  of  power — from  the  absence  of  every  thing  from  the  Constitution 
■•winch  can  enable  us  to  determine  what  exercise  of  legislative  power,  if  any,  shall  be  excepted 
frets  the  grant  in  question — and  from  contemporaneous  construction — thaf  Congress  possess  the 

-  constitutional  power  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  show  you  what  construction  has  since  beell  put  upon  this  grant 
icy  Congress,  by  committees  of  Congress,  by  members  of  Congress  from  slavcholding  States,  by 
Lie  people  of  this  District,  and  by  men  now  occupying  the  highest  stations  in  this  Government. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  18 IG,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  int  i  the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal 
'•radio  in  slaves,  carried  on  in  and  through  the  District  af  Columbia,  and  to  report  whether  any,  and  what, 
.i-i-sasures  are  necessary  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  same.” 

This  resolution,  it  will  be  observed,  did  not  contemplate  the  mere  regulating  of  the  slave-trade, 
out  the  annihilation  of  it.  Nobody  can  pretend  that  the  action  of  Congress  which  the  resolution 

-  iffKtempiated  did  not  involve  the  whole  question  of  slavery  here — the  power  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade  manifesly  including  the  power  to  abolish  slavery. 

Tbecommittee  appointed  under  this  resolution  were  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Kerr,  of  Virginia, 
Maryan.,  of  South  Carolina,  Goldsborough,  of  Maryland,  and  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  committee,  four  of  whom  were  from  slaveholding  States,  manifested  their  concurrence  with 
the  House  in  its  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  by  ask.- 
..■•Siv,  for  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  which  trie  House  granted. 

'the  committee,  on  the  30th  of  April,  reported  sundry  depositions  taken  by  them,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  And  here  terminated  the  whole  proceeding!  Although  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  on  offering  the  resolution,  urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  and  declared  that  “if 
“ifee  basineci  was  declined  by  the  House,  he  would  undertake  it  himself,  and  ferret  out  of  their 
iio’ies  and  corners  the  villains  who  earned  it  on,”  yet  “the  business’^  was  never  prosecuted  be- 
j-ressii  the  taking  and  reporting  of  the  depositions;  which  depositions,  by  the  way,  arq  not  now 
m.o  he  found  on  the  files  of  this  House! 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  of  the  committee  appears  to  have  suddenly  evaporated  1  They 
discovered  that  they  were  attacking, the  “  Patriarchal  institution,”  and  shaking  what  has  since 
toeea  called  “  the  corner-stone  of  our  republican  edifice”— and  desisted!  But  they  showed,  and 
ihe  House  Showed,  that  they  considered  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  here 
xsr  be  as  complete  as  over  any  other  subject. 

©a  the  11th  of  January,  1827,  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Colombia,  by  their  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Powell,  of  Virginia ,  said,  in  a  report  to  the  House:  “  The  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  has,  by  the  Constitution,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this  District ;  and  has  the  power  upon 
tbis  subject,  (the  imprisonment  of  free  negroes  as  runaways,  and  their  sale  into  slavery,)  as  upon 
•■■■sil  other  subjects  of  legislation,  to  exercise  unlimited  discretion."  “  Unlimited”  was  the  very 
word  used  by  Patrick  Henry7  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  to  express  his  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  power. 

-  come  now  to  a  still  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  power  for  which  I  contend. 

Oe  the  9th  of  January,  1829,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Miner,  of 
-sJ-sasosyivama,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 
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“  Resolved ,  That  the  Committ  je  for  the  District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  providing,  by  law,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District,  in  such  manner  that 
the  interest  of  no  individual  shall  be  injured  thereby.” 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  li4  to  66  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  of  those 
who  Voted  in  the  affirmative,  eleven  were  from  the'slave  States,  viz.  one  from  Delaware,  two 
from  Maryland,  three  from  Virginia,  one  from  North  Carolina,  one  from  Tennessee,  and  three 
from  Kentucky. 

On  the  29ui  of  January  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  a  bill  providing, 
among  other  things,  that  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the  District ;  and  that,  upon  such  im¬ 
portation,  the  slave  should  be  free ,  on  leaving  fhe  District  within  ten  days.  Of  the  committee  of 
seven  who  thus  recogtiised  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  slavery  here,  there  were 
four  frdth  slave  States,  viz.  two  from  Virginia  and  two  from  Maryland. 

It  further  appears  that,  on  the  20. h  of  April,  1830,  a  similar  bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  Maryland,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Abolition, 
reported  the  following  resolutions 

“  Resolved,  That  Congress  possess  no  constitutional  authority  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery  in  any  of  the  S.ates  of  this  Confederacy. 

“Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colutn>- 
feia.” 

Here,  again,  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  here  is  clearly  admitted,  by  the 
marked  difference  in  the  phraseology  of  the  two  resolutions;  the  first  expressly  declaring  that 
Congress  have  no  constitutional  poicer  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  while  the  second 
merely  declares  that  Congress  ought  Lot  to  interfere  in  this  District — omitting  all  reference  to 
the  Constitution. 

In  accordance  with  these  proceedings,  which  show  the  recognition,  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  its  committees,  of  the  power  in  question,  is  the  presentation,  by  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  slave  States,  of  abolition  memorials,  viz. 

By  Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  January  14,  1822,  from  citizens  of  that  State,  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  Saunders,  of  JNTrth  Carolina,  December  13,  1824,  from  citizens  of  that  State,  praying 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Barney,  of  Maryland,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1828,  from  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  A.  H.  Shepperd,  of  North  Carolina,  March  30,  182S,  from  citizens  of  that  State, 
praying  Congress  to  take  measures  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  ;  and 

By  Mr.  Washington,  of  Maryland,  Match  5,  1S30,  from  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  in  that  State,  for  the  same  object. 

To  these  expressions  of  opinion  by  individual  members  of  Congress  from  slave  States,  I  add 
that  of  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  in  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  question,  in  January,  1820, 
in  which  he  said  : 

“  If  the  future  freedom  of  the  black  is  your  real  object,  and  not  a  mere  pretence,  why  do  you  not 
begin  here?  Within  the  ten  miles  square  you  have  undoubted  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation. 

Prbducs  abill  to  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia ,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  emanci- 
pate*lhose  born  hereafter.” 

From  these  recognitions  of  the  power  in  question,  I  turn  to  admissions  of  the  power  by  the 
people  of  this  District. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Alexandria  made  a  formal  presentment 
of  the  slave-trade  as  a  “  grievance.”  Having  described  the  trade  with  its  horrible  and  heart¬ 
rending  atrocities,  they  say  :  “We  consider  these  grievances  demanding  legislative  redrpss.” 

Let  rue  stop  a  moment  to  consider  the  language  of  this  presentment— “  grievances  !”  We 
have  been  told  that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  here  are  no  grievance,  whose  redress  can  be  prayed 
for,  because  Congress  have  no  power  over  the  subject.  Not  so  thought  the  Grand  Jury  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  And  then,  again,  we  are  told  that  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  no  grievance  to  the 
people  of  the  North,  because  their  interests  are  not  affected  by  them.  How  were  the  interests 
of  the  grand  jurors  of  Alexandria  affected  by  what  they  presented  as  a  grievance  1  It  did  not 
take  away  their  property.  It  did  not  destroy  theii  health,  or  endanger  their  lives.  But  it  out¬ 
raged  their  feelings  ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  “  grievance.”  It  outrages  the  feelings  of  my  constit¬ 
uents  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  grievance  to  (hem.  It  is  an  outrage  committed  under  the  authority 
of  the  laws  of  Congress,  for  which  they  share  a  responsibility;  and  therefore  they  ask  for  their 
repeal. 

But  I  have  in  my  hand  a  still  stronger  expression  on  the  subject  from  this  District.  It  is  a 
memorial  earnestly  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  here,  signel  by  more 
than  eleven  hundred  citizens  of  the  District,  presented  to  Congress  in  1828 — among  the  signers 
of  which  were  Chief  Jus  ice  C ranch,  Judge  Morsell,  and  Gen.  Van  Ness,  besides  a  large  number 
of  others  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  District.  And  now, 
sir,  listen  to  the  expression  of  their  opinion  upon  the  power  of  Congress. 

After  describing  in  glowing  language  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  here,  comparing  it  with 
the  foreign  slave-trade,  denounced  and  punished  as  piracy,  and  speaking  of  “  the  reptoach  of 
inconsistency  cast  upon  the  free  institutions  established  among  us,”  they  say  : 
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'<  We  behold  these  scenes  continually  tailing  place  among  us,  and  lament  our  inability  to  prevent 
them.  The  people  of  this  District  have,  within  themsrdves,  no  means  .of  legislative  redi ess,  and  we 
therefore  appeal  to  your  honorable  body,  as  the  only  one  invested  by  the  American  Constitution  with 
the  power  to  relieve  us.” 

Two  years  after  the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  viz.  in  January,  1830,  t'ne  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  of  Washington  expressed  their  conviction  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which 
they  gave  an  appalling  description  of  the  slave-trade,  and  declared  that  “the  inhuman  practice 
is  so  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  as  to  call  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  Con¬ 
gress." 

Let  me  present  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  additional  testimony  of  two  distinguished  men, 
and  1  shall  have  done  with  the  question  of  constitutional  power.  I  refer  to  the  declarations  of 
the  two  highest  officers  of  this  Government. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1820,  in  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  ques¬ 
tion,  Richard  M,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  said  : 

in  the  District  of  Columbia,  containing  a  population  of  30, 000  souls,  and  probably  as  many  slaves  as 
the  whole  Territory  of  Missouri,  the  power  of  providing  for  their  Emancipation  rests  with  Congress 
alone.  Why,  then,  this  heart-rending  sympathy  for  the  slaves  of  Missouri,  and  this  cold  insensibility,, 
this  eternal  apathy  towards  the  slaves  in  the  Districtof  Columbia  V’ 

And  now,  I  give  ycu  the  testimony  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States? 
whom  no  one  will  suspect  of  a  want  of  inclination  to  pj«ase  the  South  by  denying  the  consti¬ 
tutional  power  of  Congress  over  this  subject,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  even  plausible  reasons  for 
such  a  denial.  In  a  letter  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  North  Carolina,  of  the  6th  of  March, 
1836,  Mr.  Van  Buren  said  : 

“  I  would  not,  from  the  lights  now  before  me,  fee!  myself  safe  in  pronouncing  that  Congress  does  not 
possess  the  power  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  !” 

This  was  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  way  of  affirming  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  here. 

IS  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  WITHIN  THE  COMPETENCY  OF  LEGISLATION  1 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  languageof  the  grant  of  power  to  legislate  for  this  District,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  in  the  absence  of  express  limitation,  extends  to  every  possible  “  ca%e”  of  legislation,  and 
that  this  is  in  accordar.ce  both  with  ancient  construction  and  modern  practice,  I  come  to  con¬ 
sider  some  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  exercise  of  the  power. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  not  competent  for  legislative  power  to  abolish  slavery;  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  “cases”  within  the  competency 
of  legislation,  therefore  the  “all  cases  whatsoever”  of  the  Constitution,  cannot  be  taken  to  em¬ 
brace  the  “  case”  of  slavery. 

No  legislative  power  is,  I  admit,  competent  to  do  every  thing.  It  cannot,  for  example,  act, 
by  law,  upon  the  consciences  or  the  faith  of  men.  It  cannot  compel  or  sanction  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  crime.  It  cannot  enact  that  husbands  shall  not  protect  their  wives,  or  that  parents 
shall  not  provide  for  their  children,  or  that  female  chastity  shall  be  exposed  to  violation ;  and  so 
of  many  other  cases  I  might  specify.  It  cannot  pass  such  laws,  for  the  very  same  reason  that 
it  could  not  rightfully  pass  the  laws  by  which  slaves  are  holden  here;  and  for  the  very  reason 
why  it  is  bound  to  repeal  them — namely,  because  such  laws  are  contrary  to  the  great  law*of 
Nature,  which  no  human  legislation  may  violate. 

But  what  is  it  to  abolish  slavery  1  Slavery,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  mere  creature  of 
statute,  or  positive  law.  It  is  unknown  to  the  common  law.  11  It  is”  (said  Lord  Mansfield, 
near  seventy  years  ago,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  whichevery  lawyer  has,  of 
course',  read) — “  It  is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law.”  What 
is  it,  then,  to  abolish  slavery  1  It  is  simply  to  repeal  the  pcsi'ive  laws  which  sustain  it  ;  to  open 
the  foul  dungeon,  locked  by  the  key  of  unjust  legislation,  and  permit  the  slave  to  walk  forth 
and  breathe  the  pure,  invigorating  atmosphere  of  the  common  law.  It  is  to  restore  to  its  just 
efficacy  the  great  fundamental  ie.w  of  natural  justice,  on  which  the  common  law  is  founded — a 
law  written  upon  every  man’s  conscience  and  in  every  man's  heart. 

This  Congress  is  called  on  to  do  by  the  petitions  which  we  are  now  contriving  means  sum¬ 
marily  to  reject.  It  is  by  the  statute  laws  of  iho  United  States,  and  by  them  alone,  that  men 
are  made  slaves  in  this  District.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  passed  laws  repeal¬ 
ing  the  law  of  eternal  justice  ;  and  the  petitioners  ask  os  to  repeal  the  repealing  laws,  and 
restore  the  law  repealed  to  its  full  force  and  effiercy.  They  ask  us  to  remove  the  crushing 
weight  we  have  placed  upon  the  soul  and  the  body  of  the  slave,  and  permit  him  to  rise  up  arid 
waik.  They  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Justice.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  we  have  no  power 
to  grant  their  request  1  Had  we  power  to  enact  these  laws  1  Where  did  we  get  it  1  If  the  Con¬ 
stitution  gave  it — which  I  deny — does  it  not  give  us  power  to  repeal  them?  Have  we  power 
to  pass  a  law  making  men  the  property  of  their  fellow-men;  and  have  we  no  power  to  pass  a 
law  restoring  to  them  the  ownership  of  themselves  1 

Will  any  one  talk  of  vested  rights  which  we  should  thereby  violate  I  I  deny  that  there  are,  or 
ever  can  be,  in  justice,  any  vested  rights  in  such  a  case.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great  statesman 
that  “  that  is  property  which  the  law  makes  properly.”  If  by  this  proposition  is  meant  that 
what  the  law  makes  properly  is  property,  according  to  law,  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  it.  This 
would  be  merely  saying  that  law  islaw.  But  if  it  is  intended  to  affirm  that  what  the  law  makes 


property  is  rightfully  and  justly  property,  then  I  deny  it  utterly,  The  law  may  make  the  dec¬ 
laration  ;  and  the  power  of  the  State  may  enforce  it,  and  the  community  may,  of  necessity,  sub¬ 
mit;  but,  after  all,  it  will  be  a  mere  law  of  force  and  not  of  right ;  unless,  according  to  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  infidel  Hobbes,  “  the  sole  foundation  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  civil  !aw.:’  j'hat 
is  the  philosophy  for  slavery  ;  but  not  for  the  freedom  which  finds  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong 
in  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  State. 

Let  me  test  this  p-oposition  to  which  1  have  referred  hy  an  example.  Suppose  we  enact  a  law 
declaring  that  the  first  red  man  from  the  Western  wilds  who  may  chance  to  fall  within  your  power 
shall  he  your  property.  Would  our  law  make  him  property  l  Wouid  not  the  voice  ofNalure, 
and  the  voice  of  this  Nation,  uriile  in  thundering  an  indignant  no  to  such  an  inquiry  1 

Whence  is  derived  the  original  idea  of  property  ?  It  is  not  the  creature  of  statute  law. 
There  are  no  statutes  declaring  that  lands  and  houses,  and  cattle,  and  the  productions  of  human 
skill  and  industry,  shall  he  property.  There  are  statute  laws  regulating  their  alienation  and 
descent,  but  none  drclaring  that  they  may  he  the  subjects  of  o  wnership  hy  man.  And  this  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  There  is  a  law  older  than  all  human  laws,  and  above  all  human  laws,  which 
has  settled  the  matter.  It  js  the  law  of  Nature;  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  will  of 
the  great  original  Proprietor.  That  Proprietor  never  stamped  on  man  the  quality  of  property. 
He  never  authorized  one  man  to  own  another  man;  nor  did  He  ever  authorize  a  Legislature  to 
make  a  law  giving  such  ownership.  Ownership  in  mar.  1  Yon  may  as.  well  talk  of  owning  the 
stars  or  the  sun.  No.  Man  was  made  to  be  the  o  wner  of  himself.  Every  quality  of  his  noble 
nature,  and  every  aspiration  of  his  undying  spirit,  proclaim  it. 

Having  shown  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  is,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  within 
the  competency  of  legislation,  let  me  now  advert,  briefly,  to  the  history  of  abolition,  to  show  how 
extensively  these  p; inciples  have  been  acted  on.  It  may  surprise  those  who  habitually  regard 
abolition  as  the  mere  fungus  creation  of  moon  struck  fanaticism,  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  its 
“  abstractions,”  as  they  are  callpd  in  derision,  have  been  actually  made  the  basis  of  legislation. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  5th  number  of  the  “  Anti-Slavery  Examiner,”  in  which  1  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Abolition,  which  I  beg  permission  to  read : 

“The  abolition  decree  of  the  Groat  Council  of  England  was  passed  in  llt'2.  The  memorable  Irish 
decree,  ‘that  all  English  slaves  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  be  immediately  emancipated  and  restored  to 
their  former  liberty,’  was  issued  in  1171.  Slavery  in  England  was  abolished  by  a  general  charter  of 
emancipation  in  1331.  Passing  over  many  instances  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  law,  both  during  the- 
Middle  Ages  and  sin-e  the  Reformation,  we  find  them  multiplying  as  we  approach  our  own  times.  In 

1776,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Prussia  by  special  edict.  In  St.  Domingo,  Cayenne,  Gaudatoupe,  and 
Martinique,  in  1794,  where  more  thin  600,000  si ives  were  emancipated  by  the  French  Government. 
In  Java,  181 1 ;  in  Ceylon,  1815  ;  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1816  ;  in  St.  Helena,  1819;  in  Colombia,  1821  ;  by  the 
Congress  ofChili  in  1S21;  in  Cape  Colony,  IS23;  in  Malacca,  1S25  ;  in  the  Southern  provinces  of  Bir- 
mah,  1826;  in  Bolivia,  1826;  in  Peru,  Guatemala,  and  Montevideo,  I82S;  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  the 
Bermudas,  the  Bahamas,  Anquilla,  Mauritius,  St.  Christopher’s,  Nevis,  the  Virgin  Islands,  (British,)  An¬ 
tigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent’s,  Grenada,  Betbice,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  Honduras, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834.  But,  waiving  details, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Germany, 
have  all,  and  often,  given  their  testimony  to  the  competency  of  the  legislative  power  to  abolish  slavery. 
In  our  own  country,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  of  abolition  in  1730,  Connecticut 
in  1784,  Rhode  Island  in  1784,  New  York  in  1799,  New  Jersey  in  1804,  Vermont  by  Constitution  in 

1777,  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  New  Hampshire  in  1784;” 

Here,  s  r,  are  the  “abstractions”  of  abolition,,  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  Europe  and 
America  during  the  last  five  hundred  years;  -and  yet  we  are  told  that  legislative  power  is  incom¬ 
petent  to  the  abolition  cf  .slavery  I 

To  the  evidence  thus  furnished  of  the  recognition  of  the  competency  of  legislative  power  to 
abolish  slavery,  by  its  actual  abolition,  I  may  add  the  admission  of  it  clearly  implied  in  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  five  of  the  slavehohling  States  of  this  Union — namely,  those  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas — all  of  which  expressly  prohibit  fhe  Legislatuies  of  those- 
Statcs  from  passing  laws  for  emancipating  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their  owners— thereby 
admitting  that,  without  such  prohibition,  the  power  to  pass  such  laws  would  exist. 

To  all  this  I  might  add  the  authority  of  numerous  distinguished  names  from  among  slavehold¬ 
ing  statesmen  and  jurists  of  our  country ;  such  as  Pinkney  and  Martin  of  Maryland,  and  Wash- 
ington,  J,  fiersun,  Madison,  Henry,  Pendleton,  Mason,  Wythe,  Lee,  and  St.  George  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  I  shall  refer  more  fully  to  the  declarations  of  s.ome  of  them  hereafter,  for  another 
purpose.  I  will  only  here  say,  that  General  Washington  repeatedly  declared  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  ought  to  bo  effected  “  by  legislative  authority and  that  “  at  a  period  not  remote.” 

But  I  hqve  further  authority  on  this  point,  in  tire  action  of  this  Government  itself,  to  which  I 
desire  now  to  cal!  your  attention,  and  in  which  you  will  find  the  power  of  abolishing  slavery 
exercised  in  cases  in  which  it  was  much  less  clearly  authorized  than  it  is  in  the  case  before  us. 

The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  no  one  will  deny,  involves  the  great  principle  of  the  right  to 
abolish  slavery.  That  trade  on  the  high  seas,  in  American  vessels,  Congress  has  abolished,  or 
attempted  to  abolish.  It  has  authorized  the  commanders  of  its  armed  vessels  to  capture  the  slave- 
ship,  take  fro  n  its  owner  his  cargo  of  men,  and  bring  in  his  vessel  for  condemnation,  and  himself 
for  trial  as  a  pirate. 

Now,  by  what  authority  has  Congress  thus  interfered  to  wrest  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States  men  bought  with  their  money  I  By  what  authority  has  it  interfered  with  “  vested  rights  I” 
By  what  authority  does  it  thus  take  “  private  properly  ?”  Does  the  Constitution  say  that  Con- 
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■gress  may  legislate  in  “all  cases  whatsoever”  touching  the  African  slavetrade  7  No.  It  simply 
declares  that  “the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.”  It 
is  upon  the  foundation  of  this  simple  grant  of  power,  that  Congress  has  reared  its  structure  of 
slave-trade-prohibiting  legislation  ,  and  has  brought  cp,  for  the  top-stone  of  the  noble  edifice,  the 
■punishment  of  death. 

But  further.  Congress,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1798,  prohibited,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  the  importation  of  slaves  from  any  place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  into  the 
Territory  of  Mississippi;  and  declared  that,  upon  such  importation,  such  slaves  should  be  free. 
It  also,  on  the  26'h  of  March,  1801,  enacted  a  similar  prohibition  of  the  importation  ofslaves  into 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  with  a  similar  provision  for  their  freedom. 

By  what  authority  were  these  abolition  acts  passed  7  Simply  in  virtue  of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  “  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  ail 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  a  power  by  no  means  as  clearly  reaching  the  “  case”  of  abolition,  as  that  of  legislating 
“in  all  cases  whatsoever”  within  and  for  the  “  ten  miles  square.”  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
prohibitions  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  were  enaetrd  under  the  authority  of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  I  have  before  referred  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  since  the  au¬ 
thority  derived  from  that  clause,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves,  was  prohibited  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  prior  to  the  year  1808;  while  these  acts  prohibiting  their  importation  into  the  Territories  of 
Mississippi  and  Orleans  were  passed  in  1798  and  1804. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  pushing  of  legislation  to  “the  verge”  of  con¬ 
stitutional  power  in  favor  of  human  liberty,  in  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  “  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.”  The  sixth  of  the  “  ar¬ 
ticles  of  compact”  of  that  ordinance  declares  that  “  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes.”  This  article  not 
only  prohibited  the  future  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Northwestern  Territory,  but,  in  effect, 
abolished  the  slavery  which  then  existed  there.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  terms  of 
the  ordinance.  And  such  i-  the  effect  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  judicial  decision.  I  referto 
the  case  of  Harvey  and  others  vs.  Dpcker  and  Hopkins,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  the  year  1818.— Walker’s  reports,  p.  30. 

This  was  the  case  of  three  slaves  who  had  been  taken  by  Decker  from  Virginia  to  the  North¬ 
western  Territory,  in  1784,  whtre  they  remained  until  after  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  until  the 
year!81G.  How  the  case  came  up  for  adjudication  in  Mississippi  does  not  appear.  It  was  fully 
argued  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  the  Court  decided  that  the  slaves  were  emancipated 
by  the  ordinance  of  ’87.  One  of  the  points  made  in  the  case  was,  that  whatever  might  be  the  effect 
of  the  ordinance,  the  slaves  were  emancipated  by  the  Constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted  in  1816. 
This  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  to  give  it  such  an  effect  would  be  to  violate  rested  rights. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  on  this  pointy  coming  from  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  slave 
State,  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

“  What  (say  the  Court)  are  these  vested  rights  7  Are  they  derived  from  Nature,  or  from  the  munici¬ 
pal  law?  Slavery  is  condemned  by  reason  and  the  laws  of  Nature.  It  exists,  and  can  only  exist 
through  municipal  regulations  ;  and,  in  matters  of  doubt,  is  it  not  an  unquestioned  rule  that  Courts  must 
lean  in  favorem  vitce  et  libertatis  ?  Admitting  it  was  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  considered  prospective  in  its  operation  or  not,  the  defendants  say,  You  take  from  us  a  vested  right 
arising  from  municipal  law.  The  petitioners  say)  You  would  deprive  us  of  a  natural  right  guarantied  by 
the  ordinance  and  Constitution  7  How  should  the  Court  decide,  if  construction  was  really  to  determine 
it?  In  favor  ofliberty.” 

That  the  practical  effect  of  the  ordinance  was  to  emancipate  the  slaves  within  the  Territory  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption,  (and  that,  too,  let  it  be  remembered,  without  compensation,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  slaveholders  in  the  Territory  petitioned  Congress  for  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the 
ordinance  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  upon  the  ground  t hat  it  had  such  an  effect.  1  refer  to 
the  memorial  of  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  St.  Clair  and  Randolph,”  Illinois,  presented  to 
Congress  on  the  12th  of  January,  1796.  It  is  an  interesting  document,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
principal  arguments  now  urged,  arid  always  urged,  against  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners;  and  showing  the  tenacity  with  which  slavery  clings  to  its  wrongful 
possessions.  Let  me  state  the  substance  of  it. 

The  memorialists  declared  the  ordinance  to  be  contrary  to  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  free 
countries,  “  that  no  ex  post  facto  law  should  ever  be  made.”  They  s' Red  that  they  were,  at  the 
date  of  the  ordinance,  possessed  of  a  number  of  slaves,  which  the  sixth  article  “  seemed  to  deprive 
them  of,  without  their  consent  or  concurrence;”  and  they  complained  that  the  effect  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle  was  to  deprive  them,  not  only  of  the  slaves  holden  by  them  at  its  date,  but— what  was  a  great 
grievance  !  —  of  the  children  of  those  slaves  born  after  that  date  ;  their  right  to  whom,  they  affirm¬ 
ed — and,  as  I  think,  with  great  truth— to  be  as  indefeasible  as  the  right  to  their  parents.  They 
dose  their  complaint  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  it  respected  them,  the  ordinance  was  altogether 
ex  parte  ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  consulted,  they  would  never  have  made  a  compact  depriving 
the  n  of  their  most  valuable  property. 

Such  was  the  ordinance  of  1787 — 'an  ordinance  passed  unanimously,  .with  the  exception  of  a 
single  vote.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  this  ordinance  was  drawn  by  a  distinguished 
member  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Dane,)  yet  the  idea  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  North  western 
Territory  was  originally  brought  out  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  been  suggested  by  him  in  1784, 
in  his  report,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  of  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory. 
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And  now,  sir,  by  what  authority  did  the  Congress  of ’87  thus  abolish  slavery  in  the  North¬ 
western  Territory  1  Was  there  any  power  to  doit  conferred  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  will  at  all  compare  with  the  authority  given  to  Congress  in  the  present  Constitution  to 
abolish  slavery  here  1  None  will  pretend  it..  And  yet  the  ordinance  was  passed,  and  slavery 
abolished — so  strong  was  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  that  day — so  ready  were  the  men  of  t.he  Revo¬ 
lution  to  strain  authority  to  the  very  utmost,  for  the  purpose  of  banishing  slavery  from  the  land 
which  freemen’s  blood  had  been  profusely  poured  out  to  redeem  from  oppression’s  power. 

OBJECTION — PBOPERTY  CANNOT  BE  TAKEN  WTHOCT  PP.OCESS  OF  LAW,  NOR  WITHOUT  COMPEN¬ 
SATION. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  power  to  legislate  “  in  all  cases  whatsoeve”  is  restrained  from  abolishing 
slavery,  by  the  fifth  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  “  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty ,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.”  My  reply  to  this  is,  that  the 
term  “properly,”  as  used  in  the  amendment,  cannot  be  here  taken  to  mean  slaves,  because  the 
Constitution  itself  calls  them  persons,  and  treats  them  as  such.  They  are  described  in  the  2d 
section  of  the  4th  article  as  “  persons  held  to  service  or  lab  >r;”  and  in  the  2i  section  of  the  1st  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  provi  les  for  their  being  represented  in  this  body,  they  are  spoken  of  as  “all  other 
persons.”  If,  then,  it  had  been  intended  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  slaves  “  without  due  process  of 
law,”  the  amendment  should  have  so  described  them.  The  Constitution  must  be  made  its  own  in¬ 
terpreter  ;  and  it  calls  them  “persons.”  No  mere  intendment,  therefore,  can  include  them  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  “properly.” 

If  it  be  said  that  this  construction  would  not  make  the  Constitution  prohibit  individuals  from 
depriving  slaveholders  of  their  slaves  without  process  of  Gw,  1  admit  it.  The  guaranty  extend¬ 
ing,  for  the  reason  mentioned,  in  nowise  to  slaves,  their  “  owners”  are,  of  course,  left  to  their 
rights  as  existing  independent  of  the  guaranty. 

The  honorable  member  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Cooper)  refers  to  that  clause  of  the  amendment 
which  prohibits  the  “taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,”  and 
finds  in  that  an  argument  against  abolishing  slavery.  “  Is  it  pretended  (says  he)  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  ‘public  use’  for  this  property  1”  Sir,  I  admit  that  abolition  does  not  take  for  “  pub¬ 
lic  use.”  But  I  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  it  does  not  take  at  ail,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  '  It  performs  a  nobler  work  than  taking  slaves  for  public  use.  It  takes  off  from 
them  the  crushing  weight  of  laws  which  consign  them,  without  compensation,  to  the  use  of 
others,  and  restores  them  to  the  use  of  themselves.  Tit's  is  abolition. 

13  lit  I  have  another  rep'y  to  the  argument  dra*n  from  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  is,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  always  refused  to  recognise  slaves 
as  “  property,”  for  which  “  compensation”  might  be  claimed  under  the  Constitution.  In  nu¬ 
merous  cases  in  which  they  were  taken  into  the  ser'-;e  by  their  masters  as  waiters,  and  killed 
in  the  service,  has  Congress  refused  compensation,  though  it  has  uniformly  made  it  for  horses 
and  other  property  de  lroyed  by  the  enemy  while  employed  in  such  service. 

But,  what  is  more  directly  to  the  point  now  before  us,  C 'tigress  has,  in  passing  laws  providing 
compensation  for  property  impressed  into  the  service — “taken  for  public  use” — expressly  refused 
to  include  slaves.  Thus,  when  the  act  of  the  9th  of  April,  1810,  “  authorizing  the  payment  for 
property  lost,  captured,  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  while  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,”  was  under  discussion,  Mr  Maf.Yatt,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  amend  the  section 
which  provided  payment  for  impressed  horses,  carls,  &c.  so  as  to  include  all  other  property  lost  in 
ttfe  service.  He  particularly  called  the  attenlion  or  the  House  to  the  cases  of  slaves  used  as 
drivers  of  wagons,  as  sailors,  laborers,  impressed  into  the  service,  and  lost,  captured,  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  enemy.  His  motijjn  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  A  similar  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  on  the  2!m  of  January,  1825,  to  amend  the  bill  authorizing  further  pay¬ 
ment  to  sufferers  during  the  war,  and  with- a  similar  result. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  House  of  Representatives  repeatedly  refused,  upon  the  most  pressing 
and  urgent  applications  of  Francis  L^rche,  to  make  compensation  fur  his  slave,  impressed  into 
.  the  service  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  winter  of  1814-T5,  and  killed  in  the  service.  A  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Claims  in  this  case  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Reports  of  Committees, 
1st  Session,  21st  Congress.  No.  401;  in  which  numerous  cases  of  rejected  applications  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  slaves  killed  in  the  service  are  referred  to. 

CONSENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  DISTRICT.’ 

It  is,  in  the  next  place,  s  il  that  Congress  may  not  abolish  slavery  here  without  the  consent) 
of  the  people  of  the  District.  This  objection  has  received  the  sanction  of  my  venerable  fiiend 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams  )  in  an  address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  since  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  an  1  deserves,  for  that  reason,  if  for.no  other,  to  be  well  considered. 
I  understmd  the  ven-ruble  me  liber  to  have  placed  this  objection  on  the  ground  that  it  is  against 
the  great  leading  prioci  .de  of  our  institutions — that  of  self  government — that  the  People  should 
be  acted  on  by  legislation  without  their  consent.  I  admit  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  but 
deny  that,  itsusia  ns  the  objection.  It  will  not  certainly  beclaimed  that  the  consent  must,  in 
all  cases,  be  expressed.  Tuerc  are  very  few  now  on  the  stage  who  expressly  assented  to  the 
Cbnstitu.io  )  vV'-i  it  was  ad  >pte  ;  yet  nobody  J.nies  that  we  are  all  bound  by  it  in  virtue  of 
an  assent,  implied.  And  is  riot  h-  assent  of  the  people  of  this  District  to  our  legislation  im¬ 
plied,  upon  the  same  principles  1  When  the  territory  composing  < his  District  was  a  part  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland,  the  assent  of  its  inhabitants  to  that  Constitution  which  authorizes  Con- 
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gress  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  was,  in  effect,  given  by  the  adoption 
of  that  Constitution  by  Virginia  anil  Maryland;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  District  are 
bound  to  submit  to  that  legislation  upon  precisely  the  same  principle  that  obliges  any  of  the  States 
to  submit  to  any  legislation  of  Congress  constitutionally  exercised. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  the  assent  ot  the  people  of  this  District  to  the  constitutional  action 
•of  Congress  is  implied ;  and  to  require  that  it  he  expressed  asserts  a  principle  which  would 
absolve  the  People  of  the  whole  country  from  all  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  either  of  the  States 
or  of  the  Nation. 

And  here  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  objection  does  not  apply  solely  to  legislation  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  that,  from  its  nature,  it  is  applicable  to  all  subjects  of  legislation 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  of  i  he  District;  so  that  the  principle  it  involves  strikes  at  the 
whole  power  of  Congress  supposed  to  be  conferted  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  we  have 
been  considering. 

But  Jet  us  see  how  the  new  principle  contended  for  is  to  he  carried  out.  flow  is  the  row  piece 
of  li  nbor  to  bo  put  into  the  building  which  has  been  so  “  fitly  framed  ?” 

There  must,  it  is  said,  be  an  express  assent  of  the  people  of  the  District.  How  is  that  assent 
to  be  obtained  1  By  what  authority  ?  Shall  meetings  be  called  ?  How  and  by  whom  1  And 
when  they  are  called,  and  come  to  act— upon  what  principle — by  virtue  of  what  organic  law 
shall  the  decision  of  the  majority  bind  the  minority,  or  bind  those  who  do  not  choose  to  attend  ? 

And,  then,  in  what  form  and  under  what  circumstances  is  the  assent  to  bo  given  ?  Must  the 
law  which  we  may  pass  he  submitted  to  the  People  in  their  assemblies  tor  their  sanction1?.  Or 
shall  they  meet  beforehand,  and  give  Congress  power  to  exercise  legislation  in  certain  cases  or 
up  in  certain  subjects,  leaving  to  Congress  the  power  to  settle  the  details  of  its  own  action? 

Congress  has  hitherto  always  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  its  power  to  act  tvas  derived  from 
the  Constitution.  And  when  the  inquiry  has  arisen,  what  are  we  authorized  to  do?  Wise  and 
learned  men  have  gravely  looked  into  the  Constitution  to  determine  the  question.  But,  uuJer  the 
new  doctrine,  the  case  is  entirely  changed ;  and  our  wise  men  must  lay  aside  their  spectacles, 
shut  the  book  of  the  Constitution,  and  go  about  to  inquire,  •  what  power  do  the -people  of  this 
District  think  wc  have  a  right  to  exercise?  Or  what  power  are  they  disposed  to  grant  us?  We 
used  to  think  we  must  inquire  of  the  Constitution  to  know  what  we  might  do,  especially  as  wo 
were  solemnly  sworn  to  support  it;  but  now  we  must  inquire  of  the  people  6f  this  District! 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  Government  as  this  would  be  if  the  doctrine  I  am  combatting  should 
prevail?  Surely  I  need  say  no  more  to  prove— what  every  body  must  see — that  it  puts  an  end 
to  the  Government  of  Congress  over  ihis  District,  and  abolishes  the  seventeenth  clause  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  ariieie  of  the  Constitution  as  completely  as  some  of  the  “men  and 
-  women”  of  tbe  North  desire  to  see  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  abolished. 

IMPLIED  FAITH  TO  VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  exercise  of  our  power  of  abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave-trade 
here,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  “  good  faith  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  implied  ill  tho 
cession  and  acceptance”  by  Congress  of  the  territory  which  forms  this  District. 

“Good  faith  implied  in  the  cession  and  acceptance.”  What  docs  this  mean  ?  It  must  mean 
this:  that  there  was  so  nettling  in  the  cession  and  acceptance,  or  in  the  circumstances  connected 
with  them,  that  raised  a  confidence  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  not  abolish  slavery  or  the  slave-trade  in  the  District — this  confidence,  from  which 
ever  of  these  sources  derived,  carrying  with  it  a  corresponding  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  such  action  should  not  take  place. 

Now  tt  is  manifest  that  there  could  have  been  no  sucltepledge  implied,  because  there  could 
properly  have  been  none  such  expressed.  Congress  had  no  p-».ver  to  make  such  pledge.  It  would 
nave  been  utterly  void,  if  made,  because  the  Constitution  having  given  to  Congress  power  to 
“  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cas.es  whatsoever ”  over  the  District,  no  one  Congress  can, 
by  any  act,  restrict  a  subsequent  Congress  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  some  cases  only  ;  if 
it  could,  it  would  have  the  power  to  alter  the  Con  .'itution  by  act  of  legislation. 

But,  waiving  this,  let  us  look  into  the  acts  of  cession  and  of  acceptance,  and  see  whether  any 
thing  can  be  found  from  which  the  supposed  confidence  cofild  be  raised  on  one  side,  or  the 
supposed  pledge  implied  on  the  other. 

The  acts  of  cession,  one  dated  December  3,  1769.  and  the  other  December  19, 1791,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  De  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  a  tract  of  country  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square* 
or  any  lesser  quantify,  to  be  located  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  in  any  part  thereof,  as  Congress 
may  by  law  direct,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  forever  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  Congress  and 
Government  of  ihe  United  States,  in  full  and  absolute  right,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  well  of  soil  as 
of  persons  redding,  or  to  reside,  thereon,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the’Sih  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  ihe  Governnientof  the  United  States.” 

Such  were  the  cessions.  “  Full  and  absolute  right  and  exclusive  j-nrisdiction  of  soil  and  person* 
residing  or  to  reside  thereon.”  And  that  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  cessions,  on  account  of  any  supposed  failure  to  make  the  grants  they  contain¬ 
ed,  co-extensive  with  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution,  it  was  added,  “  pursu¬ 
ant  'o  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  setiion  of  the  first  article  of  the  Conslituiion  of  the  United 
States.” 
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The  acts  of  Congress  accepting  these  cessions  are  mere  acts  of  acceptance,  containing  nothing 
"which  has  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  present  question. 

Now,  what  is  tnere  in  these  cessions  and  their  acceptance  to  raise  an  expectation  on  6ne  side, 
or  imply  a  pledge  on  the  other,  that  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  was  to  become  a  practical  excep¬ 
tion  from  the  “  exclusive  jurisdiction”  expressed  in  the  cessions,  or  from  the  authority  to  legis¬ 
late  “  in  all  cases  whatsoever,”  given  in  the  Constitution,  to  which  they  refer  7  What  sort  of 
“  good  faith "  is  it  which,  in  the  free  of  so  plain  a  grant  of  all  power,  excepts,  without  any  lan¬ 
guage  expressing  or  implying  such  exception,  the  important  power  now  in  question'?  Could 
not  the  ceding  States  have  incorporated  in  their  acts  a  proviso  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  United  States,  or  to  recognise,  in  any  manner,  the  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  ceded  territory'?  And  shall  they,  having  failed  to  make,  or  attempt  to 
make  such  stipulation,  now  claim  that  it  was  implied  “  in  the  cessions  and  acceptance  of  the 
territory-?”  This  omission  to  except  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  more  significant 
because  there  was,  in  these  acts,  a  reservation  really  made,  namely,  “  that  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  be  Construed  to  vest  in  the  United  States  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil ,  or  to  affe6t 
the  rights  of  individuals  therein,  otherwise  than  the  same  shall  or  may  be  transferred  by  such 
individuals  to  the  United  States.” 

Now,  why  was  there  not  connected  with  this  reservation  the  stipulation  I  have  suggested  in 
favor  of  slavery  1  It  could  not  have  been  for  want  of  caution  in  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  ;  for  there  was  a  very  extreme  caution  exercised  in  making  the  reservation  as  to 
the  soil — since  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  without  such  reservation,  no  property  of  individuals  in 
the  soil  could  have  passed  to  the  United  States.  Nor  coold  the  omission  have  been  the  effect 
of  an  impression  that  the  grant  of  power  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  was  not  full  and 
complete,  so  as  not  to  require  an  express  exception,  if  any  was  desired  or  intended  ;  because 
the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  over  the  District  had  then  recently 
been  d.scussed,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  where  it  had  been  maintained  that 
the  power  was  “unlimited’ — extending  to  “  every  possible  case.”  Neither  could  the  omission 
have  resulted  fiom  a  supposition  that,  as  the  Constitution  had  granted  to  Congress  power  to  legis¬ 
late  “  in  all  cases  whatsoever,”  it  would  be  incompetent  for  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  make  the 
stipulation  that  it  should  not  legislate  in  a  particular  case — since  it  had  been  expressly  declared 
in  the  Virginia  Convention  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  father  of  the  Constitution,  “  that  the  ceding 
State's  might  settle  the  terms  of  the  cession,”  and  “  make  what  stipulation  they  please  iri  it.” 
Nor  could  the  omission  to  make  the  stipulation  have  resul  ed  from  an  impression  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary-  to  stipulate  against  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  within  the  competency  of  legislation; 
since  the  competency  of  legislative  power  to  abolish  slavery  was  then  universally  conceded. 

Whence,  then,  the  very  significant  and  important  omission  to  settle  this  question  by  a  stipula¬ 
tion  in  the  acts  of  cession?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question;  and  that  i3,  that 
Virginia  and  Maryland  did  not  intend  to  moke  such  a  stipulation  ;  they  did  not,  in  fact,  desire 
to  make  it.  The  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress,  under  the  general  grant  of  power  to  legis¬ 
late  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  leading  men  in  those  States. 
They  knew  that  by  the  cessions  they  parted  with  all  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  ;  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  made  its  exclusive  Legislature;  and  that  legislative  power  was  then  relied  on  as  a  le¬ 
gitimate  means  for  abolishing  slavery:  and  yet,  with  their  eyes  thus  wide  open,  they  ceded  the  tea 
milts  square,  and  expressly  confirmed  the  ample  power  over  it  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  impose  any  limitation  whatever  upon  the  exercise  of 
that  power  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

While  the  supposition  of  an  “  i  nplied'failh”  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  thus  clearly  nega¬ 
tived  by  the  terms  of  the  cessions,  and  the  significant  omission  of  any  stipulation  in  them  in 
favor  of  slavery,  there  are  other  considerations  which  render  it  manifest  that  no  such  limitation 
can  be  implied. 

What  is  the  ground  of  the  supposed  “good  faith”  to  Virginia  and  Maryland1?  It  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  here  would  injuriously  Effect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  States.  But  is  legi.-laiion  on  the  sulject  of  slavery  the  only  legislation  which 
the  principle  of  this  objection  would  reach  ?  Is  there,  in  fact,  any  legislation  capable  of  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  neighboring  States,  to  which  it  might  not  be  applied?  Might  it  not,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reach  the  criminal  code  which  we  might  enact  for  the  Ditrict  ?  or  the  licensing  of  lotte¬ 
ries  or  gam’ng  establishments  in  it  ?  or  our  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the  currency  here  ? 

Dops  not  the  princip'e  of  this  objection  strip  us  of  all  power,  not.  only  over  the  subject  of  slavery, 
but  over  every  other  subject,  our  legi  lation  on  which  might  affect  the  feelings  or  the  interests  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  send  us,  cap  in  hand,  to  those  States,  in  the  attitude  of  inqui¬ 
ring  what  we  may  do  in  the  execution  of  our  powers  of  legislation  1  Who  is  willing  to  take 
this  attitude  ?  Who  dreamed,  at  the  'adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  ever  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of  taking  it  ? 

And,  then,  iic  same  difficulty  would  ex  st  in  case  the  people  of  Ihe  District  should — as  it  is 
contended  they  must  da — give  their  assent  to  the  action  of  Congress  abolishing  slavery;  for  tha 
abo’ition  would  be  just  as  "injurious  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  if  effected  by  Congress  icilh  tfee 
consent  of  the  people  of  the.  District,  as  without  it.  Indeed,  the  principle,  of  the  objection  would 
be  just  as  fatal  to  the  right  of  the  peoide  I hemselves  t»  abolish  slavery  here,  as  to  the  right  of 
Congress  to  do  it.  The  objection,  in  fact,  places  both  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  same  po- 
si'ion,  in  rog  rd  to  abolition,  as  an,  the  individual  citizens  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  vs  one 
of  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  features  of  their  slave  systems,  (a  feature  which  marked  the 
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duel  am]  sanguinary  system  of  Spartan  slavery  !)  that  individuals  are  prohibited  from  emanci¬ 
pating  their  slaves,  except  upon  condition  of  the  banishment  of  the  emancipated  ;  thougu  a  dis¬ 
pensation  may  1>p,  and  sometimes  is,  granted  by  special  act  of  legislation. 

The  cruel  policy  which  compels  the  citizens  of  those  States  (where  the  rights  of  conscience  are 
carefully  guarded  in  other  respects,  but  flagrantly  violated  in  this!)  to  hold  their  brethren  in  bon¬ 
dage,  against  their  strongest  convieti  ns  of  duly,  and  the  noblest  impulses  of  a  generous  nature, 
is  thus  extended  even  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  so  that,  although  under  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  claims  of  justice,  i:  might  desire  to  abolish  slavery  here,  and  thus  cease  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  slaveholding  Government,  it  could  not  do  it  without  going, 
with  the  slaveholders  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  Legislatures  of  those-States  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  dispensing  statutes! 

Such  is  the  humiliating  position  in  which  the  slave  power  seeks  to  place  the  Government  of 
this  republic ! 

It  being  thus  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  “  cessions  and  acceptance”  implying  the 
“good  f  i  ll”  which  is  relied  on  ;  and  that  such  implication,  carried  out,  w.  uld«6ubject  Congress 
to  an  absurd  and  degrading  subserviency  to  Virginia  and  Maryland;  the  question  recurs,  where 
shall  we  find  this  mysterious  “good  faith,”  which  is  in  every  body’s  mouth,  but  which  nobody 
can  define,  •  nd  nobody  seems  perfectly  to  understand  I 

Mr.  Spo  ker,  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  the  “  implied  faith”  that  is  contended  for.  It 
did  not  or  ter  the  conceptions  of  either  of  the  parties  when  the  cessions  were  made  and  accepted. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  now  desire  to  limit  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
They  then  desired  no  such  thing. 

If  the  objection  were  placed  on  the  ground  of  the  present  wishes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
then  I  say  give  them  ah  the  effect  to  which  the  desires  of  those  States  are  fairly  entitled  ;  but, 
'when  they  place  it  on  the  high  and  imposing  ground  of  a  breach  of  implied  faith ,  my  reply  to 
them  is,  that  there  is  not  and  never  was  any  such  implied  faith  as  they  contend  for;  that  the  change 
in  their  minds  since  1789  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  enactmentand  acceptance  of  the 
cessions;  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  abide  by  them  according  to  their  fair  im¬ 
port. 

Indeed,  I  go  further,  and  say  that  the  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery  at 
that  period,  ai  d  the  universal  expectation  then  entertained  that  slavery  would,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  abc.'ished,  not  only  negative  the  idea  of  the  implied  faith  contended  for,  but  furnish  the  strong¬ 
est  ground  for  an  opposite  implication.  I  shall  presently,  for  a  more  general  purpose,  produce  such 
evidence  of  that  public  sentiment,  and  expectation  as  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  the  most  incredulous 
that,  instead  of  objecting  to  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery  here,  the  Stales  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  were  hound,  in  good  faith,  long  since,  to  have  abolished -slavery  within 
their  own  limits  ;  and  that  their  neglect  to  do  so  is  just  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  no  part  of  the  Union  were  there  louder  and  more  bitter  denunciations  against 
slavery  than  in  these  sam  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  when  the  territory  was  ceded  and 
accepted.  It  was  not  only  universally  admitted,  as  I  have  shown,  that, the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  within  the  competency  of  legislation,  but  that  it  must  and  would  be  effected,  to  use  Wash¬ 
ington’s  language,  "fit  no  distant  day.”  The  cebsions  of  this  territory,  therefore,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  all,  were  accepted  by  Congress  with  the  expectation,  well  understood  by  Virginia  and 
M-aryland,  that  the  District  about  to  be  set  apart  for  the  seat  of  Government  would  soon  cease 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  slave  population — a  consideration  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had 
great  influence  in  inducing  the  decision  of  Congress  to  loccde  the  seat  of  Government  here. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  present,  agitat  n  of  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  here 
being  justly  to  be  regarded  (to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  tb  the  North  Carolina  Com¬ 
mittee)  “  as  a  surprise  upon  the  People  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,”  the  surprise  should  be  on  the 
other  side  ;  arid,  instead  of  “  being-confident  (to  use  his  language)  that,  if  the  state  of  things 
which  now  exists  had  been  apprehended  by  those  States,  the  cession  of  the  District  would  not 
have  been  made,”  no  man  can  consider  the  state  of  feeling  and  expectation  in  regard  to  slavery 
at  that  lime,  without  being  confident  that,  “  if  the  present  state  of  things  had  been  apprehended 
by”  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  “  tire  cession  would  not  have  been”  accepted. 

Such  being  the  true  state  of  this  case — such  the  “faith”  really  u  implied”  in  the  history  an J 
spirit  of  the  times  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  it  not  amazing  to  witness  what  is  now  passing  1  In¬ 
stead  of  the  redemption  of  the  implied  pledge  to  remove  from  around  this  seat  of  Government  the 
curse  of  slavery,  it  has  been  permitted  greatly  to  increase  ;  and  this  very  city  has  become  the 
great  Slave  Mart  of  large  portions  of  these  States — insomuch  that  the  Representatives  from 
the  free  States,  and  their  constituents  who  come  to  this  city  to  witness  the  deliberations  of  Con¬ 
gress,  are  compelled  to  witness  the  driving  of  coffles  of  slaves  through  its  principal  avenues,  and 
bv  the  very  doors  of  this  Capitol— to  witness,  in  fact,  the  slave-trade,  with  all  its  infernal  ma¬ 
chinery  of  prisons,  whips,  chains,  and  slave-ships — a  trade  little  less  horrible—  in  some  of  its  as¬ 
pects  more  so — than  that  whose  prosecution  on  the  high  seas  our  laws  have  subjected  to  the 
punishment  of  death. 

And  now,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  very  petitions — prayers  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates, 
asking,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  the  abolition,  not  of  s'avery  in  Virginia  and  Marv’and,  but 
of  slavery  and  the  stare-trade  here,  are  sneered  at,  and  ■•ejected  without  a  hearing;  while  the 
petitioneis  are  branded  as  “  desperate  arid  despicable  fanatics”  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  need  l  ask  who  has  the  right  to  complain  of  a  violation  of  “  good  faith”  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  slavery  here  I 
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